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CHAPTER IIL, BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Mr. KESTELL stood still a moment in 
the dimly-lighted hall when Elva had 
gone upstairs. Jones was folding up the 
carriage-rug, and did not notice him till he 
was surprised by being addressed in a very 
impatient manner; for certainly the master 
was not usually hasty of speech. 

“The fire is out in the sitting-room, 
Jones. Why was it not kept up?” 

‘There is a good fire in your own stady, 
sir. I didn’t know —there were no 
orders,” 

Mc. Kestell was himself again in a 
moment. 

“Ah, yes; of course that is all right. 
Don’t sit up any longer, Jones, I havea 
little work to do, so, if you hear any noise, 
you need not be alarmed.” 

Jones said, ‘Thank you, sir,” and 
walked away, not before he had noticed 
that his master’s face looked white and 
drawn. 

Mr. Kestell walked quickly across the 
hall, opened his study door, and closed it 
softly behind him. His moment of im- 
patience was quickly over, and Jones de- 
cided that his master had eaten something 
indigestible at dinner. 

“ Tt’s all show at Mr. Heagle Bennison’s,” 
muttered the butler; “‘ here it’s solid worth 
from the beef to the cream. Some bad 
cooking has made master cross-tempered ; 
him as is usually as mild as milk.” 

Mr. Kestell looked round his study, as 
if he expected to see some one seated there, 





In reality he was hardly conscious of his 
own actions as he put his hand in his 
pocket, and went and stood by the fire- 
side. The bright flames flickered and 
crackled cheerfully, and sent their reflected 
light upon the long, white hair of that 
venerable head. 

Everything in the room spoke of com- 
fort and unostentatious luxury — that 
luxury which refreshes the mind instead 
of oppressing it. But the glance of Josiah 
Kestell remained uneasy, unsatisfied, as he 
glanced occasionally round him. He was 
thinking of the future. 

“ Elva and Amice are well provided for, 
and there will be a handsome jointure for 
poor Celia. I have worked hard for it— 
no one can deny that, say what they will 
—but I kept my word. Colia has never 
wanted anything, neither have the girls. 
They must marry young. I hate society ; 
but, for their sake, I must exert myself to 
have more company here. Not tuft-hunters, 
but honest men, who will look after them, 
Elva is impulsive, but she is easily led by 
affection. She and I understand each 
other ; she will do as I like.” A smile of 
intense affection seemed to pass over his 
face and disappear again, like a wintry 
gleam before rain. “ Bat Amice,” he con- 
tinued, “I cannot understand her, She 
is fall of Quix tic ideas. The sooner she 
learns to give up her own will to a hus- 
band the better.” 

The name of Amics, however, brought 
no proud smile to his lips, Little as it 
had appearej, Mr. Kestell had noted the 
look of fear on his daughter’s face as she 
had come downstairs. 

“ Afraid of me,” he continued, mentally ; 
“ Amice afraid of me! And yet I have 
never been harsh to her; not even when 
she sits still, and looks me through with 
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thoze blue eyes of hers. She does it to 
everybody now—a terribly bad habit to 
get into. But Elva sees no faults in her 
sister ; she would be shocked if I men- 
tioned it. How foolish I am this evening ! 
What was it? . .. Yes; it was that Hoel 
Fenner. Well, well; a mere accident. It 
is quite impossible, quite.” 

And Mr. Kestell of Greystone, who was 
so much respected and trusted by all the 
county, went on pacing his study as if he 
were on the brink of bankruptcy, instead 
of being one of the most wealthy men in 
the county; but riches alone cannot always 
make quiet hearts, 

This long meditation was evidently a 
very unusual proceeding, for, when the 
clock struck one, Mr. Kestell paused and 
felt annoyed with himself at having sat 
up so late. Lighting a candle, set in a 
massive silver candlestick, he softly opened 
the door for fear of waking any cf the 
household. He stepped very quietly up 
the oak staircase. The tall clock on the 
stairs was behind time, and, just as the 
master was passing, its internal machinery 
began making a weird noise preparatory to 
striking. Mr. Kestell glanced up and 
noted the staring face of the representative 
sun, peeping up above the two round hemi- 
spheres at the top of the dia]. This face 
had a wicked look in its eyes, and it seemed 
to ask Kestell of Greystone what he 
meant by walking about at this late hour. 
Mr. Kestell, turning away impatiently from 
the deriding eyes, seemed inclined to 
quarrel with the foolish solar representa- 
tion which some quaint fancy of the 
fifteenth century had taken a pride in 
depicting. 

“T must get those works mended,” 
thought Mr. Kestell, passing on quickly. 
“That idiotic sun has got stuck, and it is 
always in the same place, now I come to 
think of it. It is years since I saw the 
moon.” 

Very softly he tred; for, of course, 
every one was asleep at Rushbrook House. 
His wife could not bear to be disturbed, 
so he was going to his own room. To 
accomplish this, he had to pass the doors 
of his daughters’ rooms. The first was 
Elva’s. Here all was still, dark; but 
what was Mr. Kestell’s astonishment when 
he perceived a thin streak of light issuing 
from below the door! Amice was then 
still up; or had she by chance left the 
candle alight? Mr. Kestell had a nervous 
dread of fire, so he paused and listened, 
At first he heard no sound, then suddenly 








a soft rustle, as of a woman’s sweeping 
skirt. Next, a gentle footstep, as if Amice 
were approaching the door. Was she 
going to open it, and stand before him 
with her great blue eyes? It may sound 
strange and unnatural; but the mind of 
man is so curiously complex, that what 
appears to ordinary understanding odd, 
would, if we knew the many paths which 
the brain traverses before it reaches action, 
look perfectly natural. At this moment an 
uncontrollable terror of his own child 
seized hold of Mr. Kestell ; and, not pans- 
ing to see if his imaginary picture were 
going to be realised, he hurried away, and, 
without looking back, he entered his own 
room, and locked the door with a noisy 
bang. 

The next day the Kestell household 
awoke to its ordinary routine. Breakfast 
was at nine, and at a quarter to ten the 
carriage usually drove round to take the 
master to the station. Punctuality was a 
mania with Mr. Kestell; and by dint of 
gentle reproof he had succeeded in making 
his daughters and his servants punctual. 
His wife was past all reform, It had 
remained impressed on her mind that it 
was the mark of good breeding to care 
nothing about time; and now she still 
clung to this tradition, and came down at 
uncertain hours. Symee spent the whole 
morning in taking and receiving messages 
to various persons in the house from Mrs. 
Kestell; happily the girl had naturally 
a sweet temper, or she would long ago 
have preferred to beg her bread than 
perform her tiresome duties, Gratitude 
also helped her; for Mr. Kestell had 
saved her and her brother Jesse from the 
workhouse. She had been told that her 
gran¢mother had died when she and her 
twin brother were but babies in arms. 
Mr. Kestell had generously stepped forward, 
paid all the debts, and undertaken to sup- 
port the orphans. Could such kindness ever 
be forgotten ? thought Sy mee, over and over 
again, as she bore all Mrs. Kestell’s fidgets. 
Mr. Kestell had done even more for Jesse 
than for her. He had got him into a free 
grammar school where the teaching was 
excellent; and the boy having proved 
worthy of help, Mr. Kestell had procured 
bim a clerk’s stool in a merchant’s < flice 
His salary was small, but his hopes were 
great. What cheerful letters he wrote to 
his sister! and what golden visicns he 
placed before her on paper! till Symee 
felt that all her troubles were worth 
bearing for the evke of her future life with 
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Jesse. This very morning Symee had had 
one of these epistles containing these words: 

“When I am rich enough, Symee, dear, 
you will come and live with me, and we 
shall get on first rate. But we must never 
forget that we owe our happiness to one 
man, the best, the kindest man on earth. 
For Mr. Kestell’s sake, dear, put up with 
the worries you tell me of. Miss Amice, 
Heaven bless her for it, is always good to 
you, you say ; but you shall not always be a 
servant, I am very ambitious, but it is for 
your sake, and also——somethivg within 
me seems to urge me on to do my best, 
and I do not think this iswrong. When I 
see the people round me wasting some of 
their best powers—for some of these poor 
men are very clever, but cannot kesp from 
drink—then I feel that God will require 
our talents of us, and that He will show 
us @ picture of what we might have been, 
and ask us to answer for what we are. 
Yes, you and I are the children of honest, 
if poor people, Symee; but we have had 
many blessings to answer for, and yet we, 
too, may hear some day the ‘ Well done.’ 
A little while ago I made the acquaintance 
of a literary gentleman, who promises me 
some delightful work. Will he remember? 
I liked his face, and I saw at once the 
wide difference between him and a man 
like me. He seemed to know everything 
without being aware that he knew it. He 
looked to me like a bit of highly-polished 
steel, and I felt like just a bar of pig-iron. 
But, anyhow, there’s work in this big 
world for both of us. I don’t mean to get 
discouraged when I study my neighbours, 
Sometimes I feel like the man whose 
head is weak, and who is standing on 
the top of a high tower; the feeling 
comes over him to throw himself down. 
Well, here it’s the same in another sort 
of way. Why should one keep walking 
upwards? Why not finish the struggle, 
and cast oneself down? God forgive me 
the thought, but it comes. Why am I 
telling you all this, Symee? I have no 
one else to write out my thoughts to ; and 
it does me good at times ; though even to 
you I conldn’t write all that a man here 
has to go through. But there’s the blessed 
work. It was not a curse God gave, but a 
blessing, when He said that we were to 
work, Oh! if we could get this idea well 
into our minds. Good-bye; if I hear any 
more of Mr. Hoel Fenner — that’s the 
gentleman’s name—lI’ll tell you. He says 
I might in time do good work with my 
shorthand and my writing.” 





Symee had read this epistle, whilst 
snatching a few mouthfuls of late break- 
fast. And just at that moment Jones 
looked solemnly into the housekeeper’s 
room. 

** Miss Vicary, please, the master wants 
you in his private study at once.” 

Symee folded up her precious letter, and 
hurried to Mr. Kestell’s room, blushing 
from shyness. When she heard the words, 
‘Come in,” and saw her benefactor’s be- 
nign face, she was soon reassured. 

“T won't detain you long, S)mee,” he 
began, kindly. ‘I wanted to know if you 
had heard from your brother lately ; and 
how is he getting on? I thought 4 

He paused, and Symee filled up the 
pause. 

Qh, sir, he’s doing very well. It’s hard 
work, of course, and he has to be careful ; 
but in time he'll get on, I know he will. 
And Jesse would rather starve than get 
into debt, and bring discredit on you, sir, 
who have been so kind——” 

‘‘ That’s nothing—nothing at all, Symee. 
I was glad to help him. Of course, there 
were expenses when you were both young, 
but I never gradged them. I spent the 
original sum that—that I had put away 
for that purpose. You have nothing to 
complain of, have you, Symee? Nothing 
you wish altered ?” 

Symee’s whole soul seemed filled and 
overflowing with gratitude; not for all 
the world would she have mentioned any 
of her troubles, had these been greater 
even than they were. 

“Oh, no, no, sir. 
good to me and Jesse.” 

“Tut, tut; you are a good girl, Sy mee. 
You have much inflaence with your twin 
brother. It is very natural: a woman is 
older for her years than a man at your 
age. Use your influence well, Symee. 
For instance, if Jesse should wish to—try 
some other walk in life, remind him that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss; but, as all 
young men have aspirations, tell him, from 
me, Symee, that I shall always be glad to 
hear his plans. I don’t wish to dictate to 
him, but I think I may justly expect to be 
kept informed of his doings. Strangers 
may take him in ; they may lead him on for 
their own purposes, and then deceive him.” 

Symee was at ouce filled with anxiety. 

“Do you think so, sir? Ouly this 
morning, Jesse was telling me of a gentle- 
man who was going to he!p him. A Mr. 
Hoel Fenner, Shall I teli him to have 
nothing to do with him.?” 


You have been so 
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Symee at firat doubted if she ought to 
betray her brother’s confidence ; but was 
not Mr. Kestell, as he said, entitled to 
know everything about them both ? 

Mr. Kestell put out his hand and care- 
fully tidied some letters on his tabie. 

“T don’t say that, mind, Symee. I say 
nothing. I only wish to give you a general 
warning.” 

“Oh, sir, Jesse is ambitious. That is 
what I am afraid of ; and it is for my sake, 
I know.” 

“You are a very sensible girl, Symee. 
Keep your brother out of mischief. Let 
him stick to Card and Lilley’s office, and, 
though he may not get very rich, still he 
will rise slowly and surely. Your brother's 
address is the same, I suppose: 21, Golden 
Sparrow Street? Well, that will do, 
Symee. You are quite satisfied, and wish 
for nothing ¢” 

Again a blush, expressing her love and 
gratitude, and, with a modest curtsey, 
Symee retired as she said : 

‘Oh no, sir. I wish fornothing. Iam 
quite happy.” 

Symee spent the little leisure she had 
that day in writing back to her brother, 
and, after two pages of affection and hopes, 
she added : 

‘Dear Jesse,—Do not be ambitious for 
my sake. If you were to get too clever 
you might no longer care about your stupid 
sister. When we live together I will do 
all I can to make you happy ; but I don’t 
want you to get above your station. God 
made us poor, and if it had not been for 
Mr. Kestell, we should be workhouse chil- 
dren. He said to-day, ‘Tell Jesse “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss,” and don’t 
trust strange gentlemen, who may deceive 
you.’ Mr. Kestell asked me how you were 
getting on, and he seems anxious you 
should keep steady in Card and Lilley’s 
office. Think of Mr. Kestell, who has 
never got tired of befriending us. I do 
often when I get worried with Mrs. 
Kestell’s fidgets. Miss Amice was so kind 
to me last night, and cured my headache. It 
seemed like an angel touching me. Miss 
Elva is good too; but one is never sure of 
her. She has high thoughts, but Miss 
Amice lives up to them. She said you 
were to mind and come and see me when 
you can get a holiday. She will make it 
easy for us to be together ; so,do come, I 
shall count the days till then. Your loving 
sister, ‘““ SYMEE” 

Jesse Vicary received this letter when 
he was just preparing to sit down to his 





study of German translation. Clerks who 
knew foreign languages had a better 
chance of getting on ; and with a sort of 
dogged perseverance Jesse had courage. 
ously begun, and meant to master the 
difficulties. He had a room in a small 
lodging-house, and a tiny dressing-room 
adjoining, where heslept. This constituted 
the only home Jesse Vicary knew ; for all 
his life he had been at the mercy of the 
fitful kindness of strangers. He was not 
unhappy here ; on the contrary, he seemed 
to breathe freely in this dingy place when 
he came home in the evening. 

Not very tall, but well-made, was Jesse, 
with curling chestnut hair of a very unusual 
shade, deep-set hazel eyes, and a refine- 
ment of action which was all the more 
noticeable because his figure might have 
been improved with drilling and better- 
cut clothes. If one stopped to define what 
it was that made one single out Jesse 
Vicary from a host of young clerks, one 
would have said that it was the easy sim- 
plicity of his manner and speech. In spite 
of his hidden ambition, he was not in the 
least pretentious in manner, for he was 
himself. He did not pretend to be any- 
thing more than a clerk in a merchant’s 
office, receiving a smali salary, neither did 
he wish to impose any other personality 
on those who spoke to him. Yet there 
was a curious unconscious power about 
him, which, in spite of outward circum- 
stances, impressed itself on strangers who 
met him; and Hoel Fenner had noticed 
this, and had been struck without explain- 
ing the cause to himself. There are some 
men and women, though fewer of the 
latter, who, once seen, can never be 
forgotten. They may have no great 
talents, may have made no great name in the 
world, and yet for all that, they are true 
units in a world where the tendency is to 
gregariousness; and their undefinable 
power seems to assert itself in spite of all 
surroundings, in spite of brilliant com 
petitors, and in spite of the crushing, dui! 
uniformity of their lives, 

’Liza, the maid-of-all-work at No. 21, 
Golden Sparrow Street, shuffled up with « 
grin on her face to give Mr. Vicary his 
letter. Even ’Liza would rather work for 
him than for any of the other lodgers ; but 
she had also the tie of coming from the 
same neighbourhood. 

‘Thank you, ’Liza,” he said, politely, 
and the girl happily shuffled back to the 
— regions, like some goblin of fairy 
ore, 
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Even to touch Symee’s letter did him 
good, and sent a new thrill of courage 
through his frame. Some day she would 
be sitting by his fireside, and he would 
have a sister near him on whom to expend 
some of the great love which must live in 
great hearts. 

To-day, however, he heaved a little sigh 
of disappointment, when he had finished 
the letter. Symee could not understand 
his aspirations. The spirit of servitude 
was crushing out her free will. She mis- 
took honest pride for presumption; she 
feared to hope. 

Then he read the letter again, and a 
feeling of annoyance arose at Mr. Kestell’s 
advice ; but Jesse crushed the feeling as 
soon as it appeared. Mr. Kestell was 
quite right from his point of view. How 
could he understand what his feelings were? 
And, after all, though he would always be 
grateful for the past, at present Mr. Kestell 
was doing nothing for him or Symes. 
Both worked hard enough, Heaven knew, 
and the future depended on themselves. 

“IT will shape out our lives as far a3 I 
may,” he thought, “and you must let 
me have my own way, dear, good little 
Symee. You don’t know your own worth ; 
you want me to teach it to you. But some 
day we will look the world bravely in the 
face and defy it to do its worst.” 

It was a bold challenge to throw down, 
and, happily, as Jesse opened his book and 
set to work, he did not realise what he 
was willing to face. Something of the 
Luther spirit was in him, as well as much 
of that womanly tenderness which often 
characterises earth’s noblest men. 





A FOURTEENTH CENTURY STRIKE, 


RATHER more than five hundred years 
ago, @ hundred thousand men—a very 
large proportion of the labouring adults in 
a country that then had not at most more 
than two and a half million inhabitants— 
were out on strike. 

Whether or not things had been getting 
worse for the masses since the Norman 
conquest, is a moot point. Anyhow, these 
masses had more intelligence ; and things 
are harder to bear when you have been 
wakened up to think about them. Basides, 
just then the French wars had increased ex- 
pense, and made the burdens heavier. I 
dare say the English serfs were proud, 
in a way, of Cressy and Poitiers, though 





the gains in the way of ransoms—which 
were very large—went to the nobles. The 
Jews, too, were doubtless proud of 
Solomon’s Temple, though most of the 
profits from it belonged to the men of 
Jerusalem. And yet nearly all the nation 
broke away from Rehoboam. It is always 
so; the trouble comes on in the son’s time ; 
the strong- minded and strong- handed 
father manages to stave it off. 

The French “ Jacquerie” had broken 
out some years earlier, because in France 
there was not a strong man like Edward 
the Third. The corresponding “strike” in 
England did not take place till the fifth 
year of Richard the Second. And the 
chief reason for it was that, while a third 
—in some parts they say half—the labour- 
ing population had been killed off by the 
Black Death, the landowners stood out 
against the natural rise in wages that fol- 
lowed this lessening of the labour-supply. 
The “Statute of Labourers’ fixed the 
wages -rate, and re-enacted serfdom, which 
had been gradually giving place to free 
labour, by forbidding any one to leave his 
parish in search of better pay. If he dis- 
obeyed, he became a “ fugitive,” and might 
be at once thrown into prison by any 
justice of the peace. To enforce this law 
meant revolution; for prices had risen 
greatly. Jur some years there had been 
no one to gather in the harvests ; fields 
were left untilled; beasts roamed among 
the crops; the price of corn rose so high, 
that a man could not, with the old wages, 
buy enough to live on. The landowners, 
however, were stubborn. The “Statute,” 
first passed in 1350, was re-enacted over 
and over again, with yet more stringent 
clauses. The runaway labourer was not 
only to be imprisoned, but to be branded 
on the forehead; and a pack of “ dis- 
coverers” was loosed upon the towns to 
scent out serfs who had been living there 
unchallenged a year and a day, or had 
otherwise got their freedom, and to bring 
them back on the ground of informality. 
The result was that a fierce and well- 
organised resistance was soon begun in 
eight counties, from Sussex up to Lincoln ; 
and, just as our dockers now are helped 
by other crafts, the “fugitive serfs” got 
large moneys from the tenants, and from 
the craftsmen of the towns. 

The Church, though largely recruited 
from the lower orders, stood aloof. Only 
two or three priests, chief among them 
“Mad John Ball of Kent,” as Froissart 
calls him, sided with those on strike ; 
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and Ball was a Lollard, and something 
more. “Things will never go well in 
Evgland,” said he, “so long as goods be 
not in common, and so long as there be 
villeins and gentlemen. By what right 
are they greater folks than we? They be 
clothed in samite, and warm in their 
furs, while we are in rags. They have 
wine, and spices, and manchet-bread, while 
we wash down oat-cake and chopped straw 
with water. They have leisure, and fine 
houses; we pain and labour in rain and 
wind. And yet it is of us and our toil 
that these men hold their state.” 

Froissart quotes the following comment 
on one of Ball’s sermons: “ We are taxed 
to aid the Knights and Squires to defend 
their lands; we are but their slaves, 
the sheep whom they shear close to the 
skin; all things considered, if England 
were conquered, they would lose, not we.” 
How fast information spread is wonderful, 
seeing there were no newspapers, no penny 
post, no telegraph, When we see how 
stolidly ignorant country people often are 
nowadays of what is going on a hundred 
miles off, we cannot help fancying they are 
backwarder in regard to news than their 
ancestors; just as the railway has made 
some places more dead-alive than they 
were by putting coackes and post-chaises 
off the road. Here are samples of the 
written tracts that passed from hand to 
hand, and threw all East Anglia into a 
ferment : 

‘John Sheep, sometime Seynte Mary 
priest of York and now of Colchester, 
greeteth John Nameless and John Miller 
and John the Caiter, and biddeth them 
beware of evil and stand together in God’s 
name ; and biddeth Piers Plowman to his 
work and to chastise well Hob the robber ; 
and take with you John Trewman and 
his fellows. John the Miller he hath 
ground small, small, small. The King’s 
Son of Heaven shall pay for all. Beware, 
or ye be wo. Knowe your friend fro 
your foe. Have enough and say noe, and 
do well and better; and flee sinne and 
seeke peace, and hold you therein and so 
biddeth John Trewman and all his 
fellows.” 

* Jack Trewman doth you to understand 
that falsenesse and gile havith reigned so 
long, and trewth hath been sette under a 
lokke, and falseneth and gile regneth in 
every flokke. Therefore sinne fareth as 


wild flode ; trew love is a waye that was 
so gode ; and clerks for wealth work hem 
Now is tyme.” 


wo 





‘‘Jakk the Mylner askith help to turn 
hys mylne aright. He hath grounden 
small, small. The King’s Son of Heaven 
he shall paye for all. Looke thy mylne 
doe aright with the 4 sails, and the post 
stand in stedfastness. With ryght and with 
myght, with skille and with wille, let myght 
help ryght, and skylle goe before wylle, and 
ryght before myght, then goeth our milne 
aright, And yf myghte goe befo » ryght 
and wylle before skylle then is our mylne 
mysadight.” 

Such rough rhymes were suited to their 
hearers. The world, these men knew, was 
not their friend, nor the world’s law ; the 
faith with which they look up to heaven 
is very touching. Socialism had not yet 
become agnostic or nihilistic. Their 
preacher was unwearied in his appeals for 
Divine help. Here is one of his rhyming 
tracts : 

‘‘ John Ball gretyth you well a), and doth 
you to understand he hath rungen the bell. 
Now ryght and myght, wyll and skyll. 
God spede every yeedele. Now is tyme. 
Lady help to Jesu thid Sonne, and thid 
Sonne to hys Fadur to make a gude 
ende in the name of the Trinitie of that 
is begun, Amen, amen, our charitie. 
Amen !” 

Another runs thus : 

‘John Ball Seynte Mary priest byddes 
all manner men in the name of the Trinitic 
Fadur Sone and Holy Ghost, stond man- 
licke togeder in trewthe, and trewthes help 
shall help yowe. Now reigneth pride in 
prise, and covetous is hold wise, and 
letchery withouten shame, and gluttony 
withcuten blame. Envie regneth with 
tressone, and slouthe is toke in grete 
sesone. God do bote, for now is tyme. 
Amen is Essex South fole and North 
fole.” 

The rising began in Essex ; the signal 
being the laying on of the poll-tax by the 
Parliament of Northampton. For, farmed 
by foreign bankers—Flemings and Lom- 
bards, the comparatively righteous Jews 
having been expelled—it was rigorously, 
nay, brutally exacted ; and the poor Eng- 
lishman was much in the position of the 
Egyptian fellah: ground down to make 
up the interest of the alien bondholder. 

This accounts for the fury with which, 
when they had possession of London, the 
“ strikers ” fell upon all aliens. 

The Dartford story may or may not be 
true ; anyhow, it is a mistake to identify 
the brave Dartford man, who had the good 
sense to keep nameless in the background, 
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with “ Walter Teghelere (Wat Tyler), of 
Essex.” 

The Billericay and Hadleigh men were 
the first to rise—the rebuilding of Hadleigh 
Castle had been marked with much op- 
pression. They crossed the Thames, and, 
joined by the men of Kent, threw open 
the prisons at Maidstone and Canterbury, 
burning court-rolls—those records of serf- 
dom—wherever they found them, and kill- 
ing all lawyers, because the lawyer-steward 
had, in so many cases, contrived their re- 
enslavement. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, fied 
into Scotland. He was specially obnoxious 
as the patron of foreiguers. 

Every schoolboy knows the story, how, 
at Mile End, the boy-King promised the 
people—after they had sacked the Tower, 
after, too, they had siain Archbishop 
Sudbury and others who had hindered 
the King from a conference— that they 
should henceforth be free, and not named 
nor held for serfs; that they should pay 
a rent, fourpence per acre, instead of feudal 
services ; that all markets should be free, 
without toll; and that a general pardon 
should be given to all who had risen. 

Thirty clerks were busy all that day and 
night making copies of this new Great 
Charter. The Essex men marched off 
with their copies. The Hertfordshire men, 
under William Grindecobbe, went straight 
with theirs to Saint Albans Abbey, 
and, joined by the townsmen, broke 
in, flourished the King’s seal before the 
astonished monks, and forced the Abbot 
to give up the bonds by which he held the 
town in serfage, and broke in pieces the 
mill-stones which, taken from the town by 
the Abbey, stood in the cloister, a sign 
that no man might grind his corn, save at 
the Abbot’s mill. 

“They broke them as small as the 
blessed bread in church, and each carried 
off a bit to show that their frecdom was 
won.” 

Next day followed the scene with 
Walter Teghelere and the Kentish men. 
Tne King, after their spokesman had 
been so unfairly killed, bade them follow 
him to Islington; and there was Sir 
Robert Knollys with a thousand horse, 
whom Richard had much ado to keep 
from falling on the peasants, ‘ The 
caitiffs fell on their knees and sued for 
mercy,” and the King, to the disguat of 
his knights, bade them go home in peace, 

There had been other local risings. The 
Bury St. Edmunds men had done the same 





as the men of St. Albans: exacted from 
the great Abbey a charter of freedom. 

Littester, a Norwich dyer, had gathered 
a large company, “ causing every man to 
rise with him.” Lord Scales, Sir John 
Morley, Sir Stephen Hales they seized 
and forced to go with them. Hales Lit- 
tester made his carver and taster, the 
others served him on bended knee. 

“They thought ”—says Froissart—“ to 
make Sir Robert Salle, the Governor of 
Norwich, their commander, who was the 
handsomest and strongest man in Exgland, 
and was by King Edward made a Knight, 
being the son of a poor mason. So they 
ordered him to come to them, or they 
would burn the city; whom, when he 
came, they sought to bring over with soft 
words: ‘ Robert, you are a Knight, and 
a man of great weight; yet you are not a 
gentleman, but just such as ourselves. Do 
you come with us, and we will make you 
so great a lord that one quarter of Eng- 
land sha!l be under your command.’ 

“ But the Knight, eyeing them with in- 
flamed looks, cried : 

«+ Begone, wicked scoundrels and false 
traitors! Would you have me dishonour 
myself? I would much rather have you 
all hanged, for that must be your end.’ 
Aud so, drawing a handsome Bordeaux 
sword, he began clearing the crowd ‘that it 
was a pleasure to see.’ At last he was over- 
powered ; however, he killed twelve of his 
opponents, before his own body was cut up 
piecemeal,” 

Soon after, Littester sent three of his 
chiefs, with Morley and Scales, to Loudon 
to beg a pardon, taking a sum of money 
wherewith to buy access to the King. On 
their road they were met by Henry le 
Spencer, the fighting Bishop of Norwich. 
He, suspecting how things were, forced 
Hales to teil him all; cut off the heads of 


| Littester’s envoys; and hastened back. joined 


at every turn by the gentry and their 
retainers, who took heart when they saw 
how brave the Bishop was, Close to 
North Walsham they found the peasants 
entrenched behind waggons, windows, 
doors —a regular barricade. Spencer, 
however, rode at it, “grinding his teeth 
like a wild boar ;” and, after a hard hand- 
to-hand fight, the peasants gave way, and, 
hindered from flying by their own barri- 
cade, were killed like sheep.  Littester 
the Bishop took to Norwich, and had him 
drawn and quaitered, “ having confessed 
and absolved him according to his office, 
and himself accompanying him to execu- 
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tion—yea, even supporting his head as he 
was dragged to the gibbet, thus show- 
ing,” says Froissart, “his great hu- 
manity and kindness.” Being a brave 
map, he was, probably, less cruel to Lit- 
tester’s followers than were the cowards 
who had shut themselves up in their 
castles, and then, when the “ strikers” had 
quietly gone home, came to the King, and 
forced him first to rescind the “new 
charter,” and then to march through Kent 
and Essex at the head of forty thousand 
men, killing and hanging. How many 
wera put to death by process of law will 
never be known—some fifteen hundred, says 
Stow; but he lived nearly two centuries 
after. Billericay stood a regular siege, and 
its stubborn defenders suffered proportion- 
ately. The Essex juries had to be threat- 
ened with hanging before they would con- 
vict the poor creatures, who, they well knew, 
were no guiltier than themselves. It is 
some comfort that Sir Robert Tresilian, 
Chief Justice, was, six years after, hanged 
at Tyburn by the Parliament, variously 
styled ‘ wonderful,” or ‘“ merciless,” of 
which the Duke of Gloucester was the 
moving spirit. He deserved no mercy, 
for he had shown none to the wretched 
peasants to whom Richard’s Royal word 
had promised an entire amnesty. 

A more thorough falsifying of a King’s 
word is not to be found in history. On 
the fifteenth of June, in the fourth year 
of Richard the Second, the new “ Charter” 
ran: “ Know ye that of our special grace 
we have manumissed all and singular our 
liege subjects of the County of Essex, 
and them and every of them from all 
bondage do release by these presents ; 
and also we pardon to them all man- 
ner of felonies, etc.” A year after, at 
Chelmsford, the King withdrew “all the 
letters patent given at the importu- 
nate instance of the rebels in the late 
detestable disturbance horribly made 
against our peace.... We did indeed 
acquit them from all bondage and service, 
and pardoned them all manner of insur- 
rections and treasons by them or any of 
them made. Yet, for that such our letters 
did issue without mature deliberation and 
unduly, we retract the whole, ordering 
bondmen to return to their serfage, and 
cancelling the free pardon to all and 
singular.” Inquisitions were accordingly 
held in every Kent and Essex town, and 
in many places elsewhere in East Anglia, 
and the hangman had a lively time. 
Richard, boy though he was, was ashamed 





of himself. He had even been made to 
scold the “strikers”; for, when the Bil- 
lericay men pleaded his own charter, he 
replied : 

“Oh miserable and hateful both to land 
and sea, not worthy to live, do ye require 
to be equal to your lords?... As ye 
were husbandmen and bondmen so ye 
shall remain, and yet more vile, so that 
posterity may have before their eyes your 
misery as in a glass, and may fear to 
commit the like.” 

Yet we find that he earnestly besought the 
next Parliament to do away with villeinage. 

“No,” said the landowners, “ our serfs 
are our goods, and the King cannot take 
them from us without our consent. 
Villeins they were and are, and in bondage 
they shall remain.” 

So the great strike of 1381 ended in 
blood and tears. But was it wholly useless ? 
Before this question can be answered, 
the economic history of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries must be more 
closely studied. People are studying these 
things instead of the old story of battles 
and of Royal marriages, and the alliances of 
mighty princes—but enough has not yet 
been learnt to enable us to say if the food, 
etc., of the labourer was much better just 
before the Wars of the Roses than in 
Richard the Second’s time; and if the 
manumissions, which soon became 
general, were or were not due to this 
great “strike.” The Wars of the Roses 
killed off so many of their oppressors, that 
thenceforth the people had it much more 
their own way. Anyhow, the immediate 
result of the “strike” was to make bad 
worse ; and one groans to think how then, 
as now, timely concession might have 
saved so much misery. 





PREJUDICE, 

It would be hard to say whether preju- 
dice bears witness to the natural greatness 
or littleness of mankind. It may seem 
paradoxical at first sight, but prejudice in 
one aspect seems to support the view that 
“we are greater than we know,’ while 
looked at in another light, it would war- 
rant a very different conclusion. In so 
far as prejudice blinds us, as it often does, to 
the truth, and prevents our listening with 
even decent attention to the views and 
arguments of others, it certainly testifies, 
in an unpleasant manner, to our mental 
weakness ; but, on the other hand, if we 
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enquire how prejudices arise, we may per- 
haps flatter ourselves that they are merely 
faults incidental to noble natures, For 
prejadices are due to the repugnance which 
most of us feel to the painful task of 
verifying our opinions, and to the tendency 
we have to leap to conclusions. Yet these 
may, after all, demonstrate that man was 
originally made not to craw], but to soar ; 
and that his naturally lofty spirit is caused 
to err by external and adverse circum- 
stances. The cynic, probably, may adopt 
one view, the optimist another ; but it may 
be that there is some truth in both. 

Certainly, prejudice is partly due to the 
perversion of a noble instinct, the desire 
to hold fast that which is true. Once 
the mind is firmly persuaded, rightly or 
wrongly, of the truth of any particular 
opinion, it takes much to root that opinion 
out, however fallacious it be, especially if 
the belief be consecrated by the lapse of 
ages. Now it may safely be said that at 
the root of every prejudiced belief there 
does lie some evidence which, to uncritical 
minds, apparently justifies it completely. 
Prejudice is simply, in the first place, “ pre- 
judging,” that is, coming to a conclusion 
upon very insufficient evidence, combined 
with preconceived ideas, and this marks 
it off from rational belief. 

Let us take some trivial examples for 
illustration. 

There existed not so very long ago—if, 
indeed, they are quite extinct even now— 
such prejudices as a dread of beginning 
any work upon a Friday, or of sitting 
down to table in a party of thirteen, and 
many others of a similar nature. Now 
when such prejudices began, the precon- 
ceived idea at work was the belief that 
supernatural influence obtruded itself con- 
stantly in daily life, There was no belief 
in natural fixed laws, and, consequently, 
there was room for the wildest interpre- 
tations of natural phenomena. Friday 
was a marked day in the calendar, for 
what reason every one knows, and a party 
of thirteen brought vividly to mind a 
solemn celebration in Christian history, 
with the tragic end of one of those who 
assisted at it— the traitor Judas. At- 
tention was thus directed specially to 
such days as Friday and to parties of 
thirteen, and when accidents occurred in 
connection with work begun on a Friday, 
as they were as liable to do as if it had 
been any other day, or when one of a 
party of thirteen died before the year was 
out, a not improbable occurrence, the con- 





clusion was at once reached—that there 
was some connection between the day, or 
the number, and the misfortune. No one, 
at first, seriously thought of comparing 
other days with Friday, in this respect, 
or other numbers with thirteen, and when 
the belief was fairly established, one coin- 
cidence would outweigh a hundred failures. 
Such prejudices were, undoubtedly, sur- 
vivals of Pagan ways of thinking; but it 
is unnecessary to go into the subject of 
Pagan prejudices, except to say that they 
themselves arose in a similar manner. 

Prejudice may also be described as the 
defence of preconceived ideas by inade- 
quate or irrelevant evidence. 

Now, human nature seems to be an 
“Universal ”—to borrow a term from the 
Schoolmen—and we seem to be born into 
the world each with a greater or less 
share of one vast whole; a whole which 
has been modified by the mistakes and 
errors of generations, as well as sanctified 
by a thousand noble deeds and thoughts. 
We take up the web of human life where 
our fathers left it, and, in our turn, hand 
it on with our own mistakes and short- 
comings almost indissolubly woven in, 
along with such improvements we have, 
as a generation, been able to introduce. 
A truly great man is he who himself 
manages to give a new aspect almost to 
the whole, who himself tears out most 
errors, and who gives the tangled fabric 
a new consistency, summing up in himself 
a generation. 

Such a man was Aristotle in ancient 
days, such men were Bacon and Kant in 
more modern times, If it were not for 
these great ‘epoch makers,” human im- 
provement would he very much slower 
than it is, since men are so apt to go on 
repeating the lessons they have learned 
by rote until these have become so inter- 
woven with men’s minds, that little short 
of superhuman power is required to 
change inherited views. Thus the great 
majority of us require irresistible evidence 
before we can overthrow deeply - rooted 
prejudices ; while for the confirmation of 
these prejudices almost any evidence will 
suffice. 

If the great Ptolemy, at a critical point 
of his reasoning, had tried a few simple 
experiments, the importance of which he 
was fully competent to appreciate, to him 
would have belonged the immortal glory 
of having demonstrated the true motion 
of the earth. But the prejudice of ages 
was against him, and trivial arguments 
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were enough to upset the true theory, 
which had really been suggested to him. 
-iThe reasoning of a Scottish cobbler, 
nearly a century ago, is a fair specimen, 
not only of prejudiced reasoning in general, 
but actually of Ptolemy’s own reasoning 
in particular. The minister of a certain 
parish had arranged to give a course of 
lectures in the parish schoolroom on 
popular science. In the first lecture the 
reverend doctor explained and illustrated 
the motions of the earth. This teaching 
was new to village people a hundred years 
ago, and naturally provoked much discus- 
sion, when an old cobbler denounced the 
Copernican theory, as not only contrary to 
Scripture and contrary to science, but 
even to common sense. [vr he had long 
been in the habit of hanging his dried fish 
on a hook outside his door, and had always 
found them in the same place in the morn- 
ing: “And hoo could that be,” he 
triumphantly added, ‘if the earth were 
fleein’ round like a ba’ (ball) ?” 

This reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s at- 
tempted refutation of Berkeley’s celebrated 
theory of the non-existence of matter. 
The Doctor maintained that Berkeley 
could refute himself if he ran his head 
against a post. Popular prejudice pre- 
vented Johnson from perceiving that Berke- 
ley denied the existence of matter, not 
in the ordinary, but in the philosophical 
sense, two very different propositions, 

We all know how the proposed intro- 
duction of railways raised a storm of pre- 
judiced opinion, and we are now amused 
to find that the ‘Quarterly Review” con- 
sidered that it would be as reasonable for 
people to expect to travel on a rocket, fired 
out of a cannon, as to travel at a speed twice 
as great as that of a stage-coach. This was 
“‘ prejudging ” the case with a vengeance, 

We may ask whether it be possible to 
eradicate prejudice, and the tendency to 
prejudice, out of the human mind. The 
methods of modern science, rigid as they 
are in excluding preconceived ideas from 
amongst them, have done much in this 
direction; and, if they have failed in 
any degree, we must remember that the 
battle against prejudice is not yet three 
centuries old — a small period in the 
world’s history. 

Few could be found to battle against 
popular beliefs when the stake was only 
too probably the end of the struggle. Hau- 
manity can only proceed slowly, and it is 
probable that, in the present state of 
human progress, to be wholly without 








prejudice is very likely to be wholly 
without principles. In the present state 
of our knowledge an intense love of truth 
must lead in a certain degree to prejudice, 
although it is our duty to base our beliefs, 
so far as possible, on reason and evidence, 

The most curious case of prejudice in a 
truly great man, is that of Goethe’s de- 
termined opposition to Newton’s theory of 
light. The great poet simply refused to 
believe that it was possible that white, 
pure light could be made up of coloured 
rays. Experiment was wasted upon him; 
his poetical view of Nature prejudiced him 
to such an extent that he declared that 
experiments merely tortured the rays of 
light into different colours, but could never 
truly analyse them. 

Take as a modern case of violent pre- 
judice that existing in some quarters 
against cremation. ‘There are undoubtedly 
reasonable grounds against this method of 
disposal of the dead, chiefly connected 
with jurisprudence; but these are questions 
for experts to solve, not for us. But in 
most cases the objections seem to come 
from an unfounded dislike to the new 
methods, a dislike based simply on the 
ground that cremation is an idea strange 
aud unaccustomed tous. We often hear 
people say, ‘‘Oh! I have such a horror of 
cremation, nothing could induce me to 
consent to being burnt after death.” If 
such people had occasion to stand at any 
time beside a grave, reopened a short time 
after it has been used for burial, and, by 
contrast, to witness afterwards the result 
of cremation, the experience would pro- 
bably do more to dissipate an unfounded 
prejudice than any argument could do. Bat 
when this dislike is coupled with religious 
prejudice, then it becomes formidable in- 
deed, People who suffer from religious 
prejudices have a strong pull over their 
opponents. The former class do not 
scruple to use names and arguments which 
more worldly people often shrink from 
lightly using, lest they be guilty of 
irreverence, and the appeal to religious 
sentiment usually has a favourable result 
for the former. Yet it is possible to over- 
strain this sextiment, and the consequences 
of such an overstress may be curious. So 
illogical are our human tendencies in 
general, that when a prejudice is over- 
strained, when reaction comes, whatever 
of truth may have been mingled with it is 
apt to be thrown away along with the 
rubbish. This ought to be kept in mind 
by those who excite happily dormant 
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religious prejudices. We might venture 
to say that the referencss which have 
been made with regard to the dogm2 
of the resurrection in connection with 
cremation, as, for example, that it tends 
to weaken faith in that dogma, or to 
interfere somehow with its being carried 
out, would occur to no intelligent outsider 
as having any bearing on the subject 
at ali. No unprejudiced man could 
possibly imagine that a fore - ordained 
miracle could be modified or frustrated by 
any human interference whatever. We 
may perhaps be permitied to add with all 
reverence, with regard to the theory that 
it is incumbent on all Christians to bury 
their dead after the example of a certain 
Burial, that this argument seems singularly 
irrelevant, even for a theological one. In 
the first place, that burial was not in the 
earth, but in a rock-hewo vault; and in 
the second place, the loathsome accompani- 
ments of burial —the very reasons for 
cremation—were in this case, we are told, 
wanting. 

It is curious to note how ove violent 
prejudice is almost certain to beget its 
opposite in course of tims. The violent 
prejudice of Voltaire and the Eucyclo- 
peedists against religion begot the equally 
prejudiced ravings of De Maistre and the 
theocratic school. 

It is the mark of prejudice to be blind 
to the beauty of an object, while startlingly 
alive to its faults; in this Voltaire and De 
Maistre are counterparts of one another. 
The former could see no beauty in religion, 
the latter could not appreciate the value of 
science or philosophy outside the Catholic 
Church, 

Probably it is true that the more un- 
reasonable a prejudice is, the stronger it 
becomes. We have high scientific authority 
for believing that rats and snails are ex- 
cellent food for human beings. Yet 
most of us, however enlightened, would 
pause before committing ourselves to such 
a diet. Yet a properly-fed rat is a cleaner 
animal than a pig; and most anglers know 
that a trout is by no means scrupulous in 
choosing its feeding-place. 

Prejudices which are founded on a 
true, earnest desire for human welfare, 
demand respectful consideration, and 
must be met by honest and straight- 
forward methods, Can any one, ac- 
quainted with the literature of the last 
century, wonder at the prejudice which 
existed at one timo against novel-reading ? 
Works of genius of a bygone age are 








terribly doubtful reading for boys and girls 
in the eyes of many parents anxious on 
account of their children; and, until the 
masters of modern fiction arose, we can 
easily understand why serious people were 
prejudiced against the novel. How splen- 
didly and completely occasion for reproach 
has been taken off literature we all know 
very well. Thackeray, while doing fall 
jastice to the splendid genius of Fielding 
and others, yet expresses his thankfulness 
for the literature within the reach of the 
young of the present day ; a literature with 
all the ability of a bygone age, and with a 
purity aud delicacy almost unknown before. 
Thanks to our great modern novelists, the 
prejudice against novel-reading is, for the 
most part, dying out fast. Oa the other 
hand, we need not shut our eyes to the fact 
that there is a class of literature, chiefly 
foreign, which deserves to be sternly 
suppressed, 

What can we say of prejudices against 
the stage, billiards, and cards? We can 
truly assert that evil is not by any moans 
necessarily attached to them; but, at the 
same time, we must in honesty admit that 
a groat deal of harm has been wrought by 
them. They may be made splendid 
methods of recreation, and they may be 
made very potent instruments of degra- 
dation. H»w these are used will in great 
measure reflect the tasts of the age or of 
the individual; and we may admit that 
their use ought to be strictly regulated, so 
that they cannot be abused. But it seems 
to savour a little of cant to talk of the 
stage being a groat means of instruction. 
In our day there are abundant oppor- 
tunities of instruction; let us keep the 
theatre for amusement, and honestly 
confess that we like being amused. Amuse- 
ment may not instruct, but it need not 
degrade, nor reflect a degraded taste as it 
sometimes does, 

It is worthy of remark how firmly 
names, indicative of ancient exploded 
notions, cleave to us, even after we know 
that they express an erroneous view. 
Certainly it would be pedantic to cease to 
speak of the motion of the sun when it 
apparently moves before our eyes; but 
take the case of the term “ Centrifugal 
Force.” This term will probably never 
go out of our nomenclature, because, as an 
eminent physicist remarked, it is an ex- 
cellent name if we only remember that the 
phenomenon it represents is not centrifugal, 
and is not caused by forca. 

The opposite of a prejudiced mind is one 
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that is open to conviction by adequate 
evidence, and characterised by a patience 
to weigh arguments and a readiness for 
self-criticism. 

There is a story told of Coleridge, which 
illustrates the mode of argument frequently 
adopted by a prejudiced mind. Coleridge 
sat with Tieck, on one occasion, far into 
the night, discussing “Hamlet.” Tieck 
unfolded his views with great ekill and 
learning. Coleridge admitted the force of 
his opponent’s arguments; but declared 
that he could not accept them. 

“Why not?” asked Tieck, somewhat 
surprieed. 

“ Because,” rejoined Coleridge, with 
emphasis, ‘‘they contradict everything 
that has been said, written, or thought 
about ‘ Hamlet’ in England.” 

Tieck may have been wrong; but the 
way to confute him was certainly not 
by the dogmatic assertion of national pre- 
judices, 

Yet it is one thing to preach, another 
thing to practise. Even if we be on our 
guard against prejudice in one direction, we 
are often likely to fall into it in another. 
Thackeray somewhere tells us that he 
wrote a paper on one occasion against 
believing evil stories of our neighbours. 
When he had finished the paper he went 
out and met a friend, who told him a 
scandalous story about an acquaintance, 
which story Thackeray tells us he imme- 
tad believed ; and it was false after 
all, 

In connection with prejudice it is as well 
for us to remember that strong prejudices 
are very often, though by no means always, 
the accompaniment of stupidity ; so, if we 
hold strong opinions, it may be well for 
us to be sure of our ground. Stupidity is, 
no doubt, a great and useful gift, and 
certainly a man who combines stupidity 
and ignorance, “with a sound digestion,” 
can afford to look down—as, indeed, he 
very often does—upon those who differ 
from him. Yet most of us would desire 
to be distinguished for some other quality; 
and ought, therefore, to bear in mind that 
“against stupidity the gods themselves 
fight to no purpose.” So that if we are 
apparently unconquered in argument, that 
may be due only to our “ invincible igno- 
rance.” 

At all events, we may as well hold that 
there is a possibility of other people being 
right besides ourselves, and that there are 
always two sides, at least, to every 
question. 





MONTE CARLO SKETCHES. 
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THE visitor to Monte Carlo on the 
afternoon of a cloudless July day can do 
nothing better than sit out of doors in 
the shade, listen to the music of the 
casino, and look at his neighbours. It is 
a winsome prospect from the fair gardens 
at any time. You glance across the blue, 
bright sea of the little bay at the grey 
walls of Monaco on its peninsular rock, 
Whether it be midsummer or December, 
there is the same warm fringe of green 
pines at the crest of the rock, above the 
red roofs of the Government offices and 
barracks of the bantling principality. 
From Monte Carlo you cannot see the 
piles of cannon-balls which repose by the 
parapet of the town over against the bay. 
They are ordinarily the playground of the 
Monaco urchins ; but, if need were, doubt- 
less some of them could be propelled from 
the aged guns which likewise adorn the 
battlements, ere the guns burst from 
decrepitude and the intolerable effort put 
upon them by the powder of the artillery. 
But if the guns are invisible, the Cathedral 
is not. It swells in the midat of the town, 
stout rather than of Gothic stature. Per- 
haps you will regard it with less veneration 
when you know that it was built with money 
given by the gaming-tables. The ad- 
ministration of the casino feel that they 
must conciliate Heaven and public opinion; 
and so they have periodical fits of philan- 
thropy and open-handedness which make 
the simple cry “‘ Well done!” and the wise 
shake their sapient heads. Ask them for 
a subscription on behalf of some notorious 
need, and they will astound you with their | 
generosity. They know full well that the 
world will hear of the benefaction. But 
entreat them for a napoleon to help the 
ruined gamester to return to his sad home, 
and they will lift their brows in amaze- 
ment that you should make so preposterous 
a demand, The ruined man has the 
gardens at his disposal. They abound in 
shady nooks, and sequestered corners. 
No one need know until the morrow that 
he has taken his life among the palms; and 
even then the administration may be trusted 
to dispose of his remains as quietly as 
possible, without scanda]. This and the 
like trains of thought radiate from the 
Cathedral of Monaco which one sees from 
the gardens, By-and-by it will ring sweet 
bells to charm the ears of the religious ; 
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and their music will join in symphony 
with that of the casino band. 

Ah! what more genial method of lotus- 
eating can our most modern civilisation 
offer to the jaded man of the world than 
that of the terrace of the casino when the 
band is playing? He is in the midst of 
comedy and tragedy; and at the same 
time he may be as inert as he pleases, 
while his best senses are charmed. How 
the chiselled faces upon the gorgeous 
casino walls gape and gibe! I warrant 
their expression has taken strange signifi- 
cance in many a mind. Mark, too, yonder 
unobtrusive gentleman, in a coat rather 
shabby for these dapper regions. His 
hooked nose declares him an Israelite, and 
sharp as a hawk’s is his glance ever and 
anon at the people of the nations whom 
he passes on the promenade by the sea. 
It would cost you years of practice ere you 
could tell as shrewdly as he which man 
has lost, and which man he may venture 
to address with timely proffer of a little 
loan at five hundred per cent. per annum, 
And throughout the passing to and fro, 
and the lotus-eating on chairs in the per- 
fumed shade, the musicians of the casino 
play heavenly music, care-dispelling almost 
like the waters of Lethe. 

Then one’s neighbours! What tales 
they might recount to us, if they would ! 
Some of them, however, need not open 
their mouths ; their histories are sufficiently 
clear to the common eye. These hand- 
some women, for example, with the stride 
of peacocks, and the unbridled gaze. How 
loud they talk! and, therefore, you may 
be sure there is nothing in their talk. It 
is another matter when they, too, have 
their prey well hooked. They can then 
be as discreet as a teacher of prudence, 
At such a time they will counsel the youth- 
fal to tempt fortune again and again, with 
a captivating earnestness that makes young 
male blood dance with determination and 
gratitude, 

Would you be surprised to know that 
these houris, like the palm-trees, the music, 
and the croupiers, are an indispensable 
part of the properties of the casino ? Many 
a man would carry hence the money he 
won at roulette but for the fair face that 
intercepted him in the gardens, and, on 
one pretext and another, engaged him in 
conversation, which she soon turned upon 
the subject of her heart and the adminie- 
tration’s. And if these fair ones are en- 
gaging in the garish light of day, imagine 
the force of their attraction and their 








potency for evil when the casino is ablaze 
with lamps, and their diamonds are only 
outmatched in radiance by the lustre of 
their eyes. 

Yonder youth again, seated in a listless 
attitude of despair, has his story, or some- 
thing of it, written legibly enough in his 
clouded face. Not for him is the charm of 
the sweetest music that ever was scored. 
The breeze from the sea must blow to his 
soul ere it cool his hot nature. Lost? 
Yes, of course he has lost. And yet it 
was his first visit. He thought that he 
could master Chance and the bank by the 
aid of simple arithmetic. He entered the 
“rooms” with a couple of thousand francs, 
upon which he hoped, nay, was de- 
termined, to build another two thousand 
at the least. Merry as a marriage - bell 
went the game in his favour at the outset. 
How odd that it should be so, in nine 
cases out of ten! And how humiliating 
to our nature that, spite of strong resolu- 
tion, not one player in fifty has the wisdom 
to withdraw ere the fatal turn comes upon 
him! And so, anon, our youth had 
amassed a thousand francs to add to his 
capital. You should have seen the light in 
his eyes, when, for a moment, he withdrew 
to count his gains, and had reckoned up 
the total. There was a touch of the hero 
in him then ; there is little of the hero in 
him now. Why did he not go forth 
into the gardens in the hour of his 
triumph, and never return to the tables ? 
Ah! echo and philosophers may answer 
the riddle, which is an enduring one. He 
preferred to revert to the tables ; and, in 
another hour, he has emptied his pockets ; 
and so now he sits, with a dull heart, angry 
to frenzy with himself, the administration, 
and all the world. He does not know 
which mocks him the most: the music, 
the grinning masks on the seaward walls 
of the casino, or the light, triumphant 
tones of his more fortunate brethren as 
they pace arm-in-arm before him, cigarette 
in mouth. Poor boy! he should return 
to his mother, and learn another lesson or 
two of homely wisdom. 

Look now at that fine stalwart English- 
man in the prime of life, walking in the 
middle of the gravel-path that leads to the 
band-stand. The music is nothing to him, 
either—not even a distraction. He is an 
inveterate gambler. You may have seen him 
here a year ago, a month ago, or yesterday. 
But his mood to-day is quite exceptional. 
He is busy with his record, like so many 
others with their records. The last hour 
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has been a bad one for him. Ordinarily 
he is cautious as a hare, and quite on his 
guard against the unkinder freaks of fate. 
The word “cool” is, ordinarily, a word too 
warm to be applied to him. But a some- 
thing has played his nature false. It may 
have been the scirocco of Wednesday. It 
may have been the letter he received that 
afternoon. It may be—anything. No 
matter what it is. The change has been 
wrought, and that suffices. His mental 
balance got unhinged. Perhaps it was 
due to the suggestion that once and for 
all he might end his actual course of life. 
Whatever it was, this very day he put all 
his accumulated funds—the residue of two 
or three years’ earnings—upon “red,” in 
three stakes, duplicated progressively. He 
has nothing left except a couple of 
crowns. 

Do but try to imagine his state of mind. 
You cannot approach the reality; but you 
may come within viewing distance of it. 
I avow that earth can afford him no 
suffering more acute than his at this 
moment. There is no saying what he 
will do in the next four-and-twenty hours. 
And meanwhile the band sweetens the air 
with Donizetti’s Overture to the “ Fille du 
Régiment.” Talk about the irony of life! 
One week at Monte Carlo gives the phrase 
a piquancy of signification it may get no- 
where else. 

And yet what strange creatures of habit 
and successful creatures of civilisation we 
are, to be sure! Mark this man, ruined 


beyond hope of recovery, and to whom | 


life is now like a spent candle. He has 
walked enough; he sits down, calm to 
the eye, and with so courteous a demeanour 
of tranquillity that his neighbour — a 
spinster citizoness from Paris, arrived by an 
excursion train to see the ‘‘ Monsters” of 
the gaming-tables—ventures to remark to 
him upon the state of the weather. He 
replies to her; the conversation advances 
methodically ; and soon they are in close 
colloquy. The worthy citizeness would 
assuredly swoon were she told that she 
is thus fiuding casual entertainment with a 
man who, meantime, is considering with 
himself whether he shall put the pistol to 
his head in the casino gardens, or in the 
bedroom of his hotel. 

When the music pauses, the chairs are 
vacated largely. Hot though it is, the 
seduction within is irresistible. The 
noise of hammering sounds from one side 
of the casino, You ask what it indicates. 


‘‘If Monsieur will return to Monte Carlo 





in the spriug of next year,” replies the 
attendant, “he will see the result of it in 
the new saloon. There are to be four 
additional tables.” Grist for the mill, 
with a vengeance! His Highness, the 
Prince of Monaco, receives a fresh “ dona- 
tion” from the administration for every 
fresh table it opens to the world. Oa 
such an understanding, no doubt he would 
like to see the principality entirely be- 
spread with the furniture of roulette, and 
the bold crags which rise from the sea 
levelled to admit of more land to lease for 
gambling. 

But ere you have gasped more than once 
or twice in the close atmosphere of the 
“rooms,” you perceive that a player “ out 
of the common” is present. One of the 
tables has a thicker ring of men and 
women about it than the rest. Now and 
then you see a movement among these 
spectators. Some raise their shoulders in 
a half-wondering and half-compassionating 
manner. Others look at each other and 
smile, pout their lips, or shake their heads. 
At heart, however, the majority of the 
bystanders care not at all whether the 
gamestor, who is amusing them by his reck- 
lessness, wins or loses. 

The hero of the table stands and plays 
at one end of it. The other players are 
quite subsidiary to him. The croupiers 
keep them waiting quite an annoying 
length of time, while this more important 
prey arranges his various investments upon 
the green cloth. He puts a pile of gold 
upon one number; a hundred-franc note 
apiece upon several other numbers; he 
hedges by speculating upon the up-turn of 
any one of six additional numbers ; and, 
finally, he throws five notes, of a thousand 
francs each, upon ‘‘red,” and five similar 
notes upon “odd.” He has in all about 
five hundred pounds at stake. Not much, 
you say. That may be; but he has played 
for hours already; and at five hundred 
pounds, upon an average, twice in five 
minutes, one may, in an afternoon, lose 
or gain a small fortune. 

By this the turn of the wheel is declared. 
Our friend wins five thousand francs, and 
loses seven thousand five hundred. He is 
a. hundred pounds to the bad, which, 
though irritating, is not quite ruinous. 
The next time he determines to be bolder 
and more discriminate. He puts five 
thousand francs on “red,” and the same 
amount on “odd.” He wins on both. 
Some one says “Bravo!” ‘Oh, it is time 
he recoups a liitle,” is the remark of a 
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neighbour. ‘I have seen him lose a 
quarter of a million during the last week— 
not a sou less!” How this changes the 
aspect of affairs! It explains only too 
sufficiently the coolness with which he 
gathers together the ten thousand francs, 
and stuffs the notes into his pocket. 
Monsieur Blanc, had he been alive, would 
have foretold you this man’s end with the 
assurance of one who knew every species 
of gambler developed by human nature. 
‘He cannot fight against me, the bank; 
and when once he enters into campaign 
with me, he shows himself a fool.” That 
is what he would have said. 

If the gamesters of Monte Carlo were 
not, as a rule, lost to all self-respect, surely 
the knowledge of the contempt in which 
the administration holds them would make 
them shake the dust of the casino from 
their feet! It takes their money without 
a word of thanks, when they lose. When 
they win, it flings them their winnings 
with the like indifference ; and when they 
are stripped, it disowns them. ‘‘ What are 
you to us?” it says to the ruined man 
who begs a pittance from it. In this 
matter, Monte Carlo is even less respect- 
able than those famous old haunts of 
Wiesbaden, Homburg, and Baden Baden. 
There, at any rate, the poor fellow who 
had emptied his pockets and lost his in- 
heritance, or its worth, at the tables, was 
provided with a railway-ticket and a trifle 
of money, that he might return to his 
friends. Never mind what the motive 
that led to such action on the part of the 
German authorities; the action itself was 
good, But at Monte Carlo, it is 
otherwise. And it has even been said 
that the majority of the cases of suicide 
in the casino gardens are “due to the 
peremptory refusal of the casino to yield 
to the entreaties of the ruined men for the 
means to return home.” The Golgotha of 
the Riviera is thus more diabolical and 
bratal than its predecessors. One could 
imagine that the gentlemen of the adminis- 
tration are in such mortal terror and appre- 
hension of being suppressed, that they 
fancy they cannot sfford even the miser- 
able charity of a few crown pieces to the 
man from whom they have received tens of 
thousands, 

The visitor to the casino who thinks to 
see marks of the shame they ought to feel 
on the faces of the gamblers, will be dis- 
illusioned completely. It is only the 
novices who blush when they venture 
acoin. And nowhere does the bloom of 





innocence disappear so briskly as in this 
exotic atmosphere. The novice of twelve 
o’clock will, by sunset, argue you deaf 
about his system, and grasp his winnings 
with the feline quickness of the elderly 
women who sit night after night at the 
tables to earn their livelihood. Now and 
then, to be sure, an unassumipg person, 
with a veiled face, tries her fortune. You 
can tell by the trembling of her hand that 
she is grievously in earnest; and by the 
veil that she is not an “ habituée.” And 
whether she wins or loses, you may be 
sure that the colour is in her cheeks 
behind her veil. Such an one is an easy 
prey for the harpies who make it their 
profession to lay sudden hands upon the 
gains of others, and who are prepared to 
swear black is white on behalf of their 
pockets. 

So the evening hurries on—ever hotter 
and hotter—to the monotonous clink of 
gold, and the murmur of low voices. Time 
gallops in the casino, as perhaps nowhere 
else, except in lovers’ lanes. Already, the 
clock points to half-past ten. There is but 
another half-hour ere the tables are cloaked 
for the night, and the doors are shut for 
the administration to count its gains and 
securely bank them. 

Now is the time for the man who has 
stolidly backed a number for hour after 
hour—and ail in vain —to move restlessly 
upon his chair. He is bound, by all the 
rules of precedent, to continue his hard 
and thankless task; but if eleven o’clock 
comes ere he is repaid, and cuts the thread 
of his long-enduring hopes, what then ? 
Why, again in accordance with precedent, 
he must resume his work on the morrow. 
So mad are they who think they can bring 
Chance upon her knees to them ! 

As the hand of the clock moves upward, 
more and more nervous and irresponsible 
grow thc players. One would suppose 
they feared to die in the night, and that 
their future state was dependent upon 
their success ere the casino closed. There 
is wrangling between player and player ; 
the croupiers perspire with anxiety to 
keep the peace; and at each distribution 
of winnings there is an unseemly scramble 
between hands legitimate and the hands of 
robbers. One player, more obstinate than 
the rest, loudly declares his wrong. “It is 
infamous !” he shouts ; and he will not be 
comforted until an advising member of the 
administration counsels the payment of 
his claims. Five minutes later, however, 
the same person renews his plea. He has 
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been robbed a second time ; and a second 
time he urges the bank to satisfy him. 
But this is too much, even for a long-suf- 
fering administration eager to make all 
fit sacrifice to public opinion. After a 
short, sharp struggle, the roguish player is 
ejected from the rooms ; nor do the casino 
soldiers forsake him until he is past the 
frontier of the principality. He is warned 
that he will imperil his liberty if he re- 
appears in Monte Carlo. 

“ The last time, gentlemen! Make your 
game !” 

We are close upon eleven now. The 
rooms are insufferably close, and the 
patchouli and perfumes of the women add 
to the heaviness of the air. A hundred 
hands seem outstretched over the table 
and struggling with each other for space 
on which to set the crowns or gold pieces 
they hold. It is a cataclysmic moment. 
Heads are bent forward, and eager eyes 
watch the run of the ball, to mark its 
destination ere the croupier declares it. As 
for the partition of the spoil, that is a 
scene to remember. 

Eleven o’clock sees strange sights in the 
gambling rooms of the casino, It is a 
relief to get into the open, and breathe the 
pure air of a world that is happily not all 
defiled by the administration. 








SOME REMARKABLE ESCAPES, 





Ir is said that the earliest instance of 
an escape from captivity, effected under re- 
markable conditions, is that of the sooth- 
sayer Hegesistratus, which Herodotusrelates 
with his characteristic simplicity of style. 
He had, in times past, says the Father of 
History, done much evil to the Spartans, 
so that the latter had seized upon him, and 
put him in irons, previous to punishin 
him with death. His feet were fastene 
in clogs of wood, loaded with iron, in 
order to prevent him from attempting to 
escape. But an iron bar, with a sharp 
edge, having accidentally been left in his 
dungeon, he got hold of it, and concvived 
the most courageous action of which, says 
Herodotus, I have ever heard ; for he cut 
away enough of the flesh and bone of each 
foot to enable him to extricate it from its 
shackles, and then, digging a hole through 
the prison wall, he escaped to Tegza, 
walking only under cover of night, and 
during the day hiding in the woods. He 
reached that town on the third night, in 
spite of the pursuit, in every direction, un- 








dertaken by the Lacedemonians, who were 
extremely astonished at his daring, on 
seeing half of his foot left bleeding in each 
shackle. As soon as he was cured, he 
had wooden feet made, and became the 
declared enemy of the Lacedemonians, 


In the sixth century of our era, Kavades, 
Kivg of Persia, was imprisoned by his re- 
bellious subjects in the Tower of Oblivion ; 
so called because no one was allowed to 
utter the name of any person consigned to 
its solitude. His wife obtained permission 
to visit him, and carry him whatever 
things he stood in need of; and being a 
woman of great beauty, she found such 
favour in the eyes of the gaoler, that she 
was allowed to go to and fro as she 
pleased. Among the Persians was a man 
named Seoses, a steadfast friend of the 
King, who remained within the immediate 
neighbourhood of the castle, watching for 
an opportunity to save him, and, for this 
purpose, keeping his horse ready saddled. 
At length, on a certain night, Kavades 
persuaded his wife to lend him her clothes, 
while she dressed herself in his, and took 
his place in the prison cell, Unchallenged 
he passed his guards, who supposed him 
to be his wife; and next day, when they 
saw her seated in the cell, attired in her 
husband’s robes, they mistook her for 
Kavades, nor discovered their error for 
some days, so that he had time to find a 
secure retreat. “I do not know,” says 
Procopius, “what befell his wife, when 
the fraud was discovered, nor how she 
was punished, since the Persians do not 
agree on this point.” We suppose this is 
the earliest instance of a stratagem by 
which many prisoners—as, for instance, 
Lavalletts and Lord Kilmarnock — have 
escaped from their bonds. 


A stirring story is told by the French 
chronicler, Guillaume de Jumiéze, in his 
‘* Histoire des Normands,” which may 
be new to some of our readers. Louis 
d’Outre-mer, coveting the patrimony of 
Richard, son of William Longsword, Duke 
of Normandy (assassinated in 943), con- 
trived to get the young Prince into his 
power. This became known to Osmond, 
the young Prince’s governor, who, fore- 
seeing the fate impending over him, de- 
spatched messengers to the Normans, with 
the information that Richard was held in 
bondage by the French King, at Laon. 
As soon as the news became known, a 
three days’ fast was ordered throughout 
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all Normandy, and the Church addressed 
incessant petitions to heaven on the young 
Prince’s behalf. At length, Osmond, after 
consulting with Yvon de Belesme, per- 
suaded the child to feign i/laess, to take 
to his bed, and to appear so overcome by 
his disease that everybody should despair 
of bis recovery. The child played his 
part with great intelligence, lying day after 
day in his bed, as if reduced to the last 
extremity. Seeing him in this apparently 
moribund condition, his keepers relaxed in 
their surveillance, and betook themselves 
to the care of their own concerns. There 
happened to be in the courtyard a heap of 
grass, and, opportunity offering, Osmond 
wrapped the child up in it, and putting 
the bale on his shoulders, as if it were 
fodder for his horse, he passed beyond the 
walls of the town, while the King was at 
supper and the townsfolk absent from the 
public places. No sooner had he gained 
his friend’s house than he sprang on a 
horse, and with the child in front of him, 
galloped into the night, nor drew rein 
until he placed the young Prince in safety 
in the Castle of Couci. 


Louis the Second, Count of Flanders, 
who, in 1346, at the age of sixteen, had 
succeeded to the throne, was, in the fol- 
lowing January, kept a close prisoner by 
the men of Ghent, because he refused to 
comply with their wish, that he should 
marry Isabella, daughter of our Edward 
the Second. 

Long, says Froissart, was the young 
Prince in danger from these Flemings, and 
straitly imprisoned ; and it wearied him, 
for he had not been bred to it. At length, he 
changed his purpose ; I know not whether 
he did so from craft or goodwill; but he 
told his people that he would follow their 
counsel, since more advantage came to him 
from them than from any other country. 
At these words the Fiemings were very 
glad; so they sometimes let him out of 
prison, and allowed him certain liberties, as, 
for instance, to ride down by the river, to 
which he much inclined ; but he was always 
guarded closely, to prevent him from es- 
caping them. And thus things continued, 
until he intimated to his people that he 
would willingly take to wife the King of 
England’s daughter. 

Meanwhile, he xode constantly along 
the river-side ; and, as he made believe 
that the projected marriage pleased him 
exceedingly, the Flemings began to feel 
secure, and watched him less strictly than 








before. But they did not understand their 
lord’s character, for, whatever he might 
pretend to be to the onlooker, he had 
within him a courage truly French, which 
he proved by his deeds. For one day he 
had gone down by the river, as usual, 
to fly his falcons, and it was in the week 
in which he was to marry the damosel of 
England, and his falconer cast a falcon 
after the heron, and the Count did the 
same. And, having let loose these two 
falcons on the chase, the Count followed, 
as if to encourage them, crying “ Hoie ! 
hoie!” And when he had ridden some 
distance, and had the advantage of an open 
country before him, he struck his spurs 
sharply into his horse’s flanks, and broke 
into a gallop, dashing onward and onward 
until his guards lost sight of him. And 
he rode away to Artois, where he was safe, 
and then he crossed into France and told 
his adventures to King Philip, and how 
by great subtlety he had escaped from his 
subjects and from the English, The King 
of France rejoiced thereat, and said that 
he had done well; and so said the French; 
but the English, on the other hand, de- 
clared that he had betrayed them. 


The escapes of Peince Edward (Elward 
the First) from the custody of Simon de 
Montfort and the Barons, is a familiar 
story. He was at Hereford, in May, 1265, 
in charge of Thomas de Clare—whom De 
Montfort fuily trusted—of Robert de Ros, 
and Henry de Montfort. Having received 
—from De Clare, it is said, under a fictitious 
name—a present of a horgeof very fine quali- 
ties, he expressed a wish to try its speed 
against the best horses of his companions. 
The trial tock place on a plain to the north 
of the town, c:lled the Widmarsh. Mount- 
ing the steeds of the young nobles, one 
after another, he galloped them to and 
fro until they were thoroughly exhausted. 
A horseman then appeared on a neigh- 
bouring hill and waved his hat—a precon- 
certed signal. The Prince immediately 
leaped on his own horse and rode away 
for his life, flinging a farewell jest at his 
discomfited guardians : 

Lordlings, good day, greet my father, and say, 

Out of thrall I will see him as soon as I may. 
Speedily outstripping the tired horses of 
his pursuers, he effected his escapa to 
Roger Mortimer’s castle of Wigmore. 

Roger Mortimer, of Wigmore, having 
been taken prisoner at the battle of 
Boroughbridge, March 16th, 1322, was 
thrown into the Tower. In the following 
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year he received secret intelligence that 
his death had been determined upcn, and 
resolved to attempt his escape. A heavy 
bribe secured the co-operation of Gerard 
Apsley, one of the officers, who, in the 
wine of the banquet, given to the guards, 
administered a sleeping draught. While 
they slept, Mortimer, through an opening 
which he had effected in the wall of his 
apartment, penetrated into the kitchen 
and got out into the open court. With 
the help of a rope ladder, he climbed and 
descended the walls of the great fortress, 
and at last stood on the river-bank, where 
a boat was in waiting to carry him across 
the Thames. There he found his horses 
and servants, and, riding across the Surrey 
Hills, and tbrough the woods of Hamp- 
shire, he gained the coast, embarked on 
board a vessel, which had been hired for 
him, and found an asylum in France. 


Jumes the Third of Scotland, alarmed 
by a prediction that a lion in Scotland—a 
lion, as everybody knows, was the crest of 
the Scottish Kings—would be put to death 
by the young lions, and suspicious of the 
influence and authority of his brothers— 
the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Mar— 
caused the latter to be suffocated in a 
bath, and imprisoned the former in Edin- 
burgh Castle. Albany was in danger of 
sharing his brother’s fate, but some of his 
friends prepared a plan for his deliverance. 
A small sloop entered Leith Roads, with a 
cargo of Gascony wine, two casks of which 
were sent as a present to the captive 
Prince. On examining them he found in 
one a large ball of wax, and inside this 
ball was a letter, urging him to escape, and 
promising that the vessel which had 
brought the wine should be ready to take 
him oa board, if he could get down to the 
shore. It besought him to delay not a 
moment, because he was to lose his head 
on the following day. A coil of rope was 
also enclosed in the same cask, that he 
might lower himself from the Castle ram- 
parts to the foot of the romantic Rock 
which now forms such a picturesque object 
from Princes Street. His chamberlain, 
who was devoted to his master, shared his 
captivity, and promised to assist him in 
his perilous enterprise. 

The principal point was to make sure of 
the Captain of the guard. 
pose, Albany invited him to sup with him 
and taste the red Bordeaux wine which 
had just arrived from the vineyards of 
southern Fra:cx After stationing his 


For this pur- | 
| perceived, and finally, after remaining for 


' carried his chamberlain on his shoulders t 
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sentinels at their various posts, the Captain 
entered the Duke’s chamber, accompanied 
by three soldiers, and enjoyed the viands 
set before him. The three joined the 
Prince in a game of tric-trac, or back- 
gammon, and, seated by a blazing fire and 
overcome by the strong wine, which the 
chamberlain assiduously served, the Cap- 
tain fell asleep, as likewise did his 
soldiers, to whom the cup had been 
supplied with no niggard hand. Then 
the Duke of Albany, a robust young 
man, whose strength was doubled by the 
need, sprang to his feet, and struck the 
Captain, with his dagger, a mortal blow. 
Two of the soldiers fell before his sudden 
attack, and the third being despatched by 
the chamberlain, their bodies were thrown 
upon the fire. Taking the keys from the 
Captain’s pocket, the fugitives soon got 
clear of the Castle, and chose a corner of 
the ramparts out of sight of the sentinels 
to accomplish their perilous descent, 

The chamberlain insisted on trying the 
rope, by descending first; but it was too 
short. He fell and broke his thigh, and 
called out to his master to lengthen the 
rope. Albany returned to his chamber, 
took the coverlets from his bed, fastene 
them to the rope, and arrived safe and 
sound at the foot of the Castle rock. He 


a place of security, where he could lie con- 
cealed until he had recovered from his 
accident, and then hastened down to the 
sea-shore, embarked on board the sloop, 
and immediately sailed for France. 


Francis Alard, a Lutheran theologian, 
of the sixteenth century, having been con- 
demned to death by the Inquisition, was 
carried back to prison to pass there the 
three days which he had still to live. The 
night before the day appointed for his 
martyrdom he thought he heard a voice 
from heaven saying, “ Francis, arise and 
go forth.” He rose, and the moonlight 
revealing an opening in the wall whic! 
he had not before detected, he satis- 
fied himself that he could squeeze 
his body through it. With his linen 
he twisted a repe, which he attached 
to the iron bars of the fireplace, and, 
having thrown his clothes to the bottom 
of the tower, lowered himself into a drain, 
passed near the sentinel without being 


three days without food, concealed in @ 
thicket, was picked up by a waggoner, 
and succeeded in reaching the province 
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of Oldenburg, where he was appointed 
almoner to the reigning Prince. 

This remarkable escape, which has a touch 
of the marvellous about it, is described by 
Nicholas Alard, a descendant of its hero, 
in his “ Decas Alardorum Scriptis Claro- 
rum ” (1721). 


Ccelius Secundus Curion, a zealous 
Lutheran, having had the boldness to con- 
vict of falsehood, in open church, at Casal, 
a monk who had indulged in the most 
calumnious insinuations against the great 
leader of the German Reformation, was 
immediately arrested by order of the in- 
quisitor of Turin. After having been 
transferred successively to several prisons, 
he contrived to escape in a manner so 
skilful and unexpected, that his enemies 
accused him of having had recourse to 
magic. As this was an accusation not less 
dangerous than that of heresy, Curion 
hastened to exculpate himself by publish- 
ing the details of his enterprics in a short 
Latin dialogue, entitled “ Probus.” The 
following extracts will satisfy the reader’s 
curiosity : 

“Tn my new prison I had been confined 
for a week, with huge pieces of wood 
chained to my feet, where I was favoured 
with a sudden inspiration from Heaven. 

“ As soon as the young man who acted 
as my keeper entered my chamber, I 
begged aud prayed of him to release one 
of my feet from its encumbrances, It 
would he sufficient security, I said, that I 
should still by the other foot be fastened 
to an enormous log. As he was a humane 
sort of fellow, he consented, and set one 
foot free. A day, two days passed, during 
which I applied myself to work. Taking off 
my shirt, and also the stocking from the 
leg which was at liberty, I made them 
up into a dummy resembling a leg, on 
which I put a shoe, I was in want of 
something, however, to give it consistency, 
and was anxiously looking about in all 
dircc:ions, when I caught sight of a cane- 
stick lying under a row of seats, Seizing 
it joyfully, I inserted it into the sham limb, 
and concealing the true one under my 
cloak, waited the result of my stratsgem. 
When my young keeper made his appear- 
ance next morning, he asked me how I 
was, ‘I should do preity well,’ I said, 
‘if you would be good enough to put my 
fetters on the other leg, so that e.ch may 
have a rest in turn.’ He assented; and, 
without perceiving it, attached the log 
to the dummy.” 








At night, when their loud snores in- 
formed him that his gaolers were asleep, 
Curion threw aside the false leg, resumed his 
shirt and stocking, and opened -noiselessly 
the prison door, which was fastened by a 
simple bolt. Afterwards, though not with- 
out difficulty, he scaled the wall, and got 
away without interruption. 


After the assassination of Henry of Guise 
at Blois, in 1088, Charles, his eldest son 
and heir, was arrested and confined in the 
Castle of Tours, whence, three years after- 
wards, he accomplished his escape. 

The Duke, says the historian De Thou, 
arranged with Claude de la Chastre and 
his son to make the attempt on August 
the fifteenth, the Feast of the Virgin, and 
the better to deceive his guards, and pre- 
vent any suspicion of his design, he partook 
in the morning of the Holy Sacrament. 
He had observed that the gates were 
always closed after dinner, and the keys 
carried to the provost. This fixed the 
time for making his bid for life and 
freedom. In hot haste he mounted a lofty 
tower, which looked upon the bridge out- 
side the town; and having shut up his 
guards in the mess-room, where they were 
eating and drinking, he bolted the door of 
the tower after him, so that while they 
were breaking it open he might secure 
more time for his escape. Everything went 
“as merry as a marrisge-bell.” His valet- 
de-chambre, who attended him, wound the 
end of arope that he had prepared round a 
piccs of wood, placed horizontally, on 
which the Duke sat astride, and was 
lowered safely and softly to the ground. 
Then, unpursued, he tramped along by the 
river-side, and before long fell in with two 
men, who waited for him with a noble 
horse. In a moment he was away like an 
arrow, riding across country, until he was 
joined by the son of Claude de Chastre, 
with three hundred cavaliers, who accom- 
panied him to Bourges. 


The famous scholar, Grotius, or De Groot, 
having been involved in the political strife 
which caused the death of the patriot Bar- 
neveldt, so powerfully described by Mr. 
Lothrop Motley, was arrested in the month 
of August, 1618, and seuteuced to perpetual 
imprisonment on May the eighteenth, 
1619. <A fortnight afterwards, he was 
imprisoned in the Castle of Loevestein, 
where ke was treated with shameful 
severity. However, as he was permitted 
to continue his studies, his friends devised 
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the means of keeping up a secret corre- 
spondence with him; and his deliverance 
was at length effected through the in- 
genuity and patience of his noble-hearted 
wife, Maria of Regensburg. Her quick eye 
had remarked that the soldiers after awhile 
grew weary of constantly examining and 
searching the great trunk of books and 
linen which was sent weekly to be changed 
at Gorcum, a neighbouring town, and at 
length suffered it to pass without inspection. 
She therefore suggested to her husband that 
he should hide himself in this trunk, first 
boring a sufficient number of holes in the 
lid over the place where his head would 
be, to admit fresh air, and prevent him 
from being suffocated. 

He acted on her advice (March twenty- 
first, 1621); safely passed the sentinels ; 
and was conveyed to a friend’s house 
at Gorcum; whence he went on to 
Antwerp by the ordinary post, having 
passed through the public market dis- 
guised as a joiner, with rule in hand. 
His clever wife pretended that her husband 
was ill, in order to give time for his flight, 
and to delay pursuit; she appeared to 
attend upon the invalid with laudable 
affection ; nor was it untii she felt convinced 
he must be beyond the reach of danger, 
that she told the guards, with a mocking 
laugh, “the bird had flown.” 

At first the authorities were fain to pro- 
ceed against her on a criminal charge, and 
some of the jadges were in favour of de- 
taining her prisoner as her husband’s sub- 
stitute ; but, by a majority of votes, her 
release was decreed, and all the world 
joined in a chorus of admiration at her 
conjugal devotion. The advocates of 
woman’s rights may point, with pride, to 
the fact that numerous husbands have 
owed their escape from captivity to the 
courage and resource of their wives, 
whereas it is doubtful if any wives have 
owed their liberty to the action of their 
husbands. As for the Frau De Groot, it has 
justly been said that she deserves, in the 
commonwealth of letters, not only a statue, 
but also the honours of canonisation ; 
since, to her address and resolution, the 
world owes the numerous admirable works 
of her learned husband, which would never 
have seen the light of day if he had ended 
his career within the gloomy walls of 
Loevestein. 


In all these examples of remarkable 
escapes in peril, the same qualities were 
brought into requisition by their heroes— 








great coolness, presence of mind, determi- 
nation, and ready invention. And all these 
were displayed by Isaac Arnauld, Governor 
of Phillipsburg, who, after the capture of 
that fortress by the Imperialists, in 1633, 
was removed to Esslingen. 

Daring his captivity he learned that 
gross calumnies were being fastened on 
his name at Court, and the knowledge 
stimulated him to seek some means of 
escape, that he might confute them by 
his presence. With this view he refused 
to become a prisoner on parole. His 
prospects of success were anything but 
bright, he was guarded with so much 
strictness — soldiers accompanying him 
when he took his daily exercise, and 
sleeping in the corridor at his chamber 
door. But he bated not one jot of heart 
or hope. Measuring, with his eye, the 
height of the window, which overlooked 
the town-moat, he felt certain that, if he 
could lower himself from it, he might 
recover his liberty; for, as Esslingen lay 
in the interior and out of reach of any 
sudden attack from an enemy, the moat 
was very loosely guarded. The difficulty 
was to obtain a sufficient length of rope. 

For this purpose he bethought himself 
of setting his guards to join in various 
games, pretending that it was for his 
amusement; and, as he supplied them with 
drink, they were by no means loth. 
Among these games was one which the 
French call sangler l’Ane (strapping the 
ass), and it proved to be the very thing 
for the object he had in view. A few 
yards of cord being wanted to bind one of 
the players, he readily supplied the money 
to purchase the necessary quantity, and as it 
was of no particular use, it was thrown 
away when the game was over. Some 
French officers in the Imperial service— 
whom Arnauld had gained over — con- 
trived, with jokes and laughter, to make 
an excuse for picking it up, and it was 
afterwards conveyed stealthily to Arnauld’s 
chamber. This stratagem was repeated 
until he had collected enough to answer 
his object. He then warned his associates 
to be on the alert ; lowered himself, under 
cover of night, into the moat ; was joined 
by them, with horses ; and the whole party 
got safely away into French territory. 


These stories, we hope, have not been 
without interest to the reader, as ilJlustra- 
ting the courage and ingenuity which 
circumstances will sometimes develope ; 
the hardships which men will endure, and 
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the hazards they will encounter, in order 
t> regain their liberty. Freedom, says the 
old Scotch poet, is a noble thing; and to 
many minds death is preferable to the loss 
of it. At all events, nothing seems too 
desperate for them to attempt, in order to 
recover it. 





IN A PLACE OF SECURITY. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT. 
wee oth 
CHAPTER IL 


AN account of the disastrous end of 
the Cornely Expedition, drawn from the 
narrative of the sole survivor, appeared in 
the morning papers, and brought to Louise 
many letters of sympathy and regret. But 
it brought also a visitor, who, disregarding 
the protestations of the servants that the 
family were in great «filiction, and could see 
nobody, forced himself into the hall, and 
insisted on an interview with Miss Cornely. 

When Louise consented to see him, he 
introduced himself as Mr. Papyrus, a friend 
and admirer of the unfortunate deceased. 
So great had been his admiration and 
friendship, that he had advanced to Mr. 
Cornely the sums requisite for the expenses 
of his expedition, ‘These sums amounted 
altogether to ten thousand pounds, for 
which he held bills signed by Mr. Cornely, 
none of which had been paid. 

Louise was thunderstruck at the magni- 
tude of the claim, but she tried to explain 
that she knew nothing of her father’s 
pecuniary affairs, and that her aunt, who 
might be better informed, was too ill to be 
questioned upon the matter. 

‘But that will not do for me!” thundered 
Mr. Papyrus. He was stout, oily, middle- 
aged, with a beak like a vulture’s, and a 
manner that was alternately fawning and 
threatening. ‘‘I must have my money, or, 
if not money, I will have security. Come, 
my dear,” he said, assuming suddenly his 
wheedling manner. ‘ Your father was 
rich, no doubt ; he had bonds, shares, plenty 
of stuff. You lock, my dear, and find 
them, and I shall have just what will cover 
my debt that youowe me. Or, if you do not 
so,” he thundered, seeing no acquiescence 
in the girl’s face—‘‘yes, I will have 
judgement, execution, and I will put you 
all into the street.” 

All this was very alarming, especially as 
Mr. Papyrus could by no means be per- 
suaded to go, but remained in possession 
of the drawing-rcom, poking his nose into 








everything, appraising the bric-a- brac, 
tapping and sounding the furniture, sneer- 
ing at the pictures, and every now and 
then pausing to roar : 

“*T will have my money! Where are my 
ten shousant pounts ?” 

Luigi was routed in a moment, when he 
attempted to dismiss the unwelcome 
visitor, and he retired to the kitchen to 
sharpen a knife, which he declared should 
reach the miscreant’s heart. Constantia 
advised concession. 

“Let us search your father’s cabinet,” 
she said; ‘we shall find, no doubt, 
evidence of the wealth he has left. We 
will show this to your Mr. Papyrus, and 
he will be pacified.” 

While this was going on, Colonel Shep- 
stone called, and asked if he could be of 
any service to the ladies, Louise welcomed 
him, and explained the dilemma she was iv. 

“Of course the man must go,” said the 
Colonel, inwardly congratulating himself 
that he had so cleverly put an end to 
Bertie’s entanglement. And by dint of 
judicious firmness, the Colonel prevailed 
on Papyrus to leave the house. But he went, 
threatening that he would come again on the 
morrow, armed with the powers of the law, 
and sweep them all into the street. 

And the Colonel advised Louise to follow 
her friend’s advice, and make diligent 
search in order to discover a will, or some 
evidence of her late father’s actual position. 
In the meantime, Colonel Shepstone under- 
took to see the late Mr. Cornely’s bankers, 
who happened to be also his own. 

“They are all paupers together,” said 
the Colonel, swinging his stick as he went 
along. ‘ Would a man borrow of a usurer 
if he had any available funds of his own?” 

Certainly, the report of the bankers 
threw no light upon the matter. Mr. 
Cornely had always kept a good balance ; 
but it was getting very low at present, as 
Miss Cornely had drawn cheques from 
time to time, and there had been no recent 
payments to its credit, and they held no 
securities of his. The Colonel returned 
with his report, and ascertained that the 
search among Mr, Cornely’s papers had 
produced nothing of any vaiue, 

“Then, my dear Miss Cornely,” said 
the Colonel, “you must really face the 
matter calmly. With your accomplish- 
ments and culture you will have no diffi. 
culty in finding employment as a teacher. 
As for your aunt, should she recover, I 
have some interest with the asylam for 
decayed gentlewomen. Give your servants 
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notice at once; go to your bankers and 
draw what balance you have, to keep 
something in hand; and abandon every- 
thing else to the creditors,” 

The advice was good, no doubt, but it 
was none the less a counsel of despair. 
Louise felt herself bowed to the ground 
with sorrow and humiliation, when she 
felt a gentle throb in her bosom, Was 
her amulet there, and safe? Yes, she felt 
it under her dress, and, at the same time, 
caught a strange, searching glance from 
Constantia, who stood meekly by. 

“No one has thought about me; people 
must look after themselves,” was what the 
look might have said. 

Louise hastened to dismiss the Colonel, 
and, shutting herself in her own room and 
locking the door carefully, threw herself 
upon her knees, and took the amulet from 
about her neck. It was but a straw she 
clutched at, as one who drowns; but 
even a straw gives the struggling arms a 
moment’s strength. 

“Dear father,” she said, looking up- 
wards, “ you would not surely have left me 
penniless and unprotected to the mercy of 
polished gentlemen and unpolished rogues,” 

And with that she opened the casket, 
as she had been instructed, by touching a 
secret spring ; and there fell out a key and 
@ paper. 

“Dear daughter,” was written in the 
paper, “‘take this key, go alone secretly, 
and yet at midday, when the City is busiest. 
The address is engraved upon this key. 
Demand Secretary, produce this key and 
this letter, and be guided by what you see 
and hear. Thine affectionate father, 

* LUCIEN CcRNELY.,” 

It was too late to go this day ; but to- 
morrow Louise would surely go, and in 
the meantime to keep the key and letter 
safe. As her father had warned her, she 
could not close the casket, and, therefore, 
could not wear it or replace the key within 
it. And she felt, deprived of her charm, a 
certain dread and insecurity. She fancied, 
too, that Constantia was watching her in- 
tently. George, too, came, to seek an in- 
terview. He had clothed himself in deep 
mourning, and looked very handsome and 
interesting with his wounded arm. 

George had heard of the visit of the in- 
exorable Papyrus ; and now, with feelings 
of the greatest diffidence and humility, he 
had come to lay himself at the feet of 
Louise. He could give her a home, at all 
events ; an honest if not a splendid home. 
For he had already obtained an eppoint- 





ment in the City, which secured him a 
competence. Her father’s last words t» 
him had been: “Guard my treasure.” By 
which he understood him to mean, not the 
treasures he had recovered from the earth, 
but that more precious treasure of a 
daughter, left at home. But howcould he 
guard and protect her unless she gave him 
a husband’s right? There would be a 
home also for his master’s beloved sister. 

George spoke well, and with such ear- 
nestness and humility, that Louise was 
profoundly touched, contrasting his dis- 
interested conduct with the desertion of 
her fair-weather lover—for such she was 
compelled to think Bertie had been, And 
had she not wronged Constantia, who per- 
haps, as well as her brother, was one of 
her few true friends ? There was no talis- 
man, now, at her bosom, to give a warning 
of dangers. But her own instixcts forbade 
her to accept such an offer, and she told 
George, with many kind words, that she 
could never be more than a friend to him. 
Then the young man’s true nature broke 
forth, He began to threaten, to hint 
darkly that she and all belonging to her 
were in his power, and that she might 
come to beg for what she now refused. 

Louise indignantly rang for Luigi to 
show the young man out: a service which 
the serving-man performed with much 
secret joy, and so zealously that he 
followed him down the staircase and even 
into the street, and round the corner 
beyond, to make sure that he quitted the 
neighbourhood. ‘And, signorita,” he 
cried, breathless, on his return, ‘“‘ the young 
rascal and the old one are together. The 
wretched Papyrus was waiting for him, 
and they walked away in company.” 

That night Nurse Blake insisted on 
sleeping in her young wmistress’s room, 
while Luigi wrapped himself up in a rug 
and slept in the passage outside the door, 
the knife he had so carefully sharpened 
for Papyrus lying ready to his hand, But 
nothing occurred of a disturbing character. 

True to his promise, Papyrus appeared 
next morning, soon after breakfast, but he 
was unaccompanied by the myrmidons of 
the law. He was in a more melting mood 
than before ; protested that he was being 
ruined by this delay; and plaintively raised 
his voice every now and then to cry: 
‘Where are my ten shousant pounts ?” 

Louise slipped away and left the man to 
talk to the four walls ; and, having charged 
Nurse Blake to keep a watch on Luigi, and 
take his knife away if he began to get 
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angry, she put on the least noticeable 
costume she had, and started for the City. 
On the very staircase she met Bertie. 

Bertie had come the moment he heard 
of her trouble, and he had everything ar- 
ranged. He had bullied his Colonel into a 
fortnight’s leave ; and before the end of 
that time they would have a home of their 
own, and they could snap their fingers at 
all the rest of the world. 

“But all that was impossible,” said 
Louise. Still, she was heartily glad to 
see him, only she could not stop to talk to 
him now. She really was about important 
business, and he must not offer to accom- 
pany her, or ask where she was going. 

Bertie grumbled, but submitted. 

“Well, I shall walk about here till 
you come back.” 

Louise assured him that he would get 
tired long before that; but left him in 
very good humour, and quite sure that he 
should prevail on her to carry out his 
plans when they had been fully explained 
to her. But hardly was Louise out of 
sight, when Bertie caught sight of a young 
man who had evidently been watching 
Russell Mansions, and who cautiously 
followed in the track of the young lady 
who had just left them. A dark, hand- 
some-looking fellow, too. Bertie and 
George Melitus had never met—but the 
former was quite sure that this was the 
man ; and the inference plainly was that 
Louise had gone out to meet him. An 
access of jealous rage came over Herbert 
Shepstone ; but a moment’s calmer thought 
brought the conviction that this was 
not the right explanation of the matter. 
And then, although forbidden to follow 
Louise, he determined to keep in sight the 
man who was shadowing her. 

The dark young man took a hansom, 
and Bertie followed his example, telling 
the driver to keep the other one in sight. 
The first cab was evidently following an 
omnibus; and when it stopped, and a 
young lady got out at the corner, the 
young man dismissed his cab, and followed 
at a respectful distance on foot; and 
Bertie did precisely the same. Bertie 
kept his eyes fixed on the felt hat of the 
dark young man, and would see nothing 
beyond; and yet he could not help 
noticing that the original young lady was 
ascending the steps of a large building 
in Nisi-Prius Lane. By this time he had 
almost come up with his quarry, who had 
uow stopped, and who was waiching the 
young lady’s entrance into the bnilding. 





“T have it now!” he exclaimed, with 
irrepressible exultation. 

Evidently he had found out what he 
wanted to know; and now he turned 
suddenly in the opposite direction, and 
disappeared. Bertie, too, felt that he had 
no more business here; and wandered 
slowly eastwards. 

Meantime Louise had found her mission 
unexpectedly easy. She found the address 
indicated on the key without any difficulty. 
It was that of the offices of the “ Securities 
Deposit Company.” And she was received 
very courteously by the secretary, who 
remembered perfectly that Mr. Cornely 
had a safe in their establishment, and that 
he had registered the name of his daughter 
as joint tenant of the safe, having paid a 
couple of years’ rent in advance. Mr. 
Cornely had, also, according to custom, 
furnished the Company with a photograph 
of his co-tenant, a glance at which was 
decisive of the young lady’s identity. And 
presently Louise was handed over to the 
care of an attendant, who led the way 
through a bewildering maze of dry, well- 
lighted vaults, and at last pointed out the 
safe, the number of which corresponded 
with that on her key. 

The key fitted, the locks flew easily 
back, the heavy iron door swung open. 
What had Louise expected to find? She 
hardly knew. What she actually did see 
was not very formidable. Simply a number 
of bundles of papers, enclosed within 
bands of the same material— stiff, crackling 
papers, with strange watermarks, and 
stamped in various colours. Then she 
caught sight of a large envelope, open, 
and marked simply “ Louise.” Within was 
a long list of bonds and shares, and a letter 
which she eagerly read before looking 
at anything else. ‘‘ Dear Louise,” ran the 
letter, ‘don’t hesitate to take possession 
of the little fortune I leave for you here, 
It was your mother’s, and therefore rightly 
yours at my death. I have never fully 
told you the history of my marriage, so 
listen now. Your mother was the daughter 
of a rich Armenian banker—the only 
daughter by his first marrisge; but there 
was a second wife, a violent, grasping 
creature, and a numerous second family, 
and some of an earlier marriage of her 
own; true children of the horse-leech, 
these. All these were bitterly opposed to 
me; and the old man himself was afraid 
of them. So he gave your mother her 
portion secretly in jewels and specie, aud 
bade us run away together and get married, 
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to save him from reproaches on all sides. 
This we did; and we might have lived a 
long and happy life together, but for these 
wretched relatives of hers. They spent 
all their share of the old man’s money ; 
and then they followed us, and tried by 
every means, whether of law or of robbery 
—and I class the two together—to deprive 
us of our justly-acquired fortune. I believe 
that they cut short the days of your poor 
mother, who died of a mysterious disease 
that baffled the skill of the physicians. 

“ Happily, there is only one of the old lot 
left—an old villain who bears the name of 
Papyrus. But there are young ones grow- 
ingup. Still, I think I have secured George 
by kindness ; but do not trust him too far. 
So beware of all these, and keep your 
money out of the reach both of law and of 
robbery. To make all this easier, I have 
invested everything in securities, with 
coupons payable to bearer. Enclosed you 
will find the name of a man who will 
buy the coupons; and that is better than 
getting the money through a bank, as you 
save Income Tax. Be careful to cut off all 
coapons due, and coming due within the 
next three months. There is a psir of 
scissors in the envelope. Do not come 
here often, or at regular intervals. Above 
all, tell nobody. Also I forbid you to 
pay anything to rogues who pretend I owe 
them money. Take care of the amulet of 
Sidi Ben Nouman. It has always brought 
me good fortune, and may it be equally 
propitious to you. Now may Allah have 
you in his keeping.” At the foot of this 
was a rough calculation of the present 
value of the various securities, by which it 
seemed that they represented a fortune of 
about fifty thousand pounds. 

Louise hastily examined some of the 
bundles of papers, fearing that the whole 
thing was a delusion, and her poor father’s 
wealth merely imaginary. But clearly the 
bonds were genuine, and of great value, 
representing almost every description of 
currency, with Chinese aud Japanese 
figures among the rest. But the girl was 
too much agitated and excited to examine 
anything else, or to go through the for- 
midable process of cutting off and disposing 
of her coupons. She thrust all the papers 
back, locked up the safe, and found her- 
self in broad daylight again. Louise 
thought it necessary to explain to the 


secretary that she had not time to finish | 





her business that day, but would probably 
come again on the morrow. 

“We shall be delighted to see you 
whenever you like to come,” was the 
official’s smiling reply ; and Louise jumped 
into the cab that had been summoned for 
her with a feeling of relief and triumph, 
and yet of terrible responsibility. 

Aud Papyrus, that terrible Papyrus, 
was still in possession. Louise heard his 
voice the moment she entered the house, 
as he reiterated, in strangely varied tones, 
his plaintive enquiry : ‘‘ Where are my ten 
shousant pounts?” But Louise was bolder 
now with the consciousness of her newly- 
found wealth. She confronted Papyrus 
with the request that he would walk out of 
the house, tor she would never pay him a 
farthing. Papyrus regarded her with some- 
thing like respect. 

“ What, you—you little sing!” he said. 
* You was an infant. I shall put you in 
Chancery in two minutes. Yes, in two 
minutes, the law have hold of you, and 
make me your guardian.” 

Inspired with this new idea, Papyrus put 
on his hat, and rushed out of the house, 

Before long, Colonel Shepstone came in 
to see how matters were going on. He had 
made arrangements that Aunt Irene should 
be received as an in-patient at—— Hospital. 

“Bat she is not going to a hospital,” 
said Louise, firmly, ‘I am going to have 
a nurse for her—two nurses, indeed, one 
to watch by night, and one by day.” 

* Bat, Louise !? cried Constantia, turn- 
ing pale, “I have not agreed to abdicate 
my functions.” 

“You are going to live with George,” 
said Louise, calmly. “He has an excel- 
lent appointment now, he tells me, and he 
is able to offer you a home. I am sorry 
that we cannot keep you after to-night.” 

Constantia seemed strangely quelled and 
subdued. She retired in tears, and the 
Colonel glanced at Louise. He thought 
she had taken leave of her senses. 

“Perhaps it is of no further use my 
offering you advice just now,” said the 
Colonel, grasping his hat, and making a 
hasty departure, 

But when he had gone, the girl’s courage 
broke down. The burden of things was 
too heavy for her to bear. Why did uot 
somebody come to help her? Where was 
the genius of the talisman? Or, more 
desired still, where was Bertie ? 
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